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MONDAY, JULY 16, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3:40 p. m., in room 154, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Clinton P. Anderson (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Clinton P. Anderson, Ernest W. McFarland, and 
Herbert H. Lehman. 

Also present: Albert A. Grorud, of the professional staff of the full 
committee. 

Senator ANDERSON. The committee will be in order. 

We are considering this afternoon Senate 107, introduced by Senator 
McFarland for himself and Senator Hayden, a bill to promote the 
rehabilitation of the Papago Tribe of Indians and a better utilization 
of the resources of the Papago Tribe, and for other purposes. 

Without objection, a copy of the Senate bill will be placed in the 
record at this point. 

(S. 107 is as follows:) 


[S. 107, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To promote the rehabilitation of the Papago Tribe of Indians and a better utilization of the resources 
of the Papago Tribe, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the economic and social 
development of the Papago Indians, to provide facilities, employment, and serv- 
ices essential in combating hunger, disease, poverty, and demoralization among 
the members of the Papago Tribe, to make available the resources of the Papago, 
San Xavier, and Gila Bend Reservations for use in promoting a self-supporting 
economy and self-reliant communities, and to lay a stable foundation on which 
these Indians can engage in diversified economic activities and ultimately attain 
standards of living comparable with those enjoyed by other citizens, the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to undertake, within the limits 
of the funds from time to time appropriated, under authority of law, a program 
of basic improvements for the conservation and development of the resources of 
the Papago Indians, the more productive employment of their manpower, and the 
supplving of means to be used in their rehabilitation, whether on or off the reser- 
vations. 

Sec. 2. The foregoing program shall include the following projects for which 
capital expenditures in the amount shown after each item stated in the following 
list and totaling $23,000,000 are hereby authorized to be appropriated: 

(1) Soil and water conservation and range improvement work, $7,000,000. 

(2) Completion and extension of existing irrigation projects, and development 
of feasible irrigation and water-spreading svstems, $5,250,000. 

(3) Development of opportunities for off-reservation employment and resettle- 
ment, and assistance in adjustments related thereto, $250,000. 

(4) School buildings and equipment, and other educational measures, $4,000,000. 
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(5) Hospital buildings and equipment, and other health conservation measures, 
$1,300,000. 

(6) Common service facilities, $300,000. 

(7) Roads and communication systems, $3,500,000. 

(8) Domestic water supply, $400,000. 

(9) Establishment of a revolving loan fund, $1,000,000. 

Funds so appropriated shall be available for administration, investigations, 
plans, construction, and all other objects necessary for or appropriate to the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of this Act: Provided, That the foregoing amounts shall 
be available interchangeably for any expenditures made necessary for unforeseen 
contingencies, but the amount authorized for expenditure for any single item shall 
not be increased or decreased by more than 20 per centum. Such further sums 
as may be necessary for or appropriate to the annual operation and maintenance 
of the projects herein enumerated are hereby also authorized to be appropriated. 
Funds appropriated under these authorizations shall be in addition to funds made 
available for use on said reservations, or with respect to the Indians of the Papago 
Tribe, out of appropriations heretofore or hereafter made for the benefit, care, 
assistance of Indians in general, or made pursuant to other authorizations now in 
effect. 

Sec. 3. The foregoing program shall be administered in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act and existing laws relating to Indian affairs, shall include 
such facilities and services as are requisite for or incidental to the effectuation of 
the projects herein enumerated, shall apply sustained-yield principles to the 
administration of all renewable resources, and shall be prosecuted in a manner 
which will provide for completion of the program, so far as practicable, within 
ten years from the date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 4. Papago Indians shall be given, whenever practicable, preference in 
employment on all projects undertaken pursuant to this Act, and, in furtherance 
of this policy, may be given employment on such projects without regard to the 
provisions of the civil-service and classification laws. To the fullest extent 
possible, Indian workers on such projects shall receive on-the-job training in order 
to enable them to become qualified for more skilled employment. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, under such regulations as 
he may prescribe, to make loans from the loan fund authorized by section 2 hereof 
to the Papago Tribe for such purposes as, in his judgment, will tend to promote 
the better utilization of the manpower and resources of the Papago Indians. 
Sums collected in repayment of such loans and sums collected as interest or other 
charges thereon shall be credited to the loan fund, and shall be available for the 
purpose for which the fund was established. 

Sec. 6. Any restricted Indian lands owned by the Papago Tribe members 
thereof, or associations of such members, may be leased by the Indian owners, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, for public, religious, educational, 
recreational, or business purposes, including the development or utilization of 
natural resources in connection with operations under such leases. All leases so 
granted shall be for a term of not to exceed twenty-five years, but may include 
provisions authorizing their renewal for an additional term of not to exceed 
twenty-five vears, and shall be made under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. Restricted allotments of deceased Indians may 
be leased under this section, for the benefit of their heirs or devisees, in the cir- 
cumstances and by the persons prescribed in the Act of July 8, 1940 (54 Stat. 
745; 25 U.S. C., see. 380). Nothing contained in this section shall be construed 
to repeal or affect any authority to lease restricted Indian lands conferred by or 
pursuant to any other provision of law. 

Sec. 7. Notwithstanding any other provision of existing law, the tribal funds 
now on deposit or hereafter placed to the credit of the Papago Tribe of Indians 
in the United States Treasury shall be available for advance to the tribe for such 
purposes as may be designated by the Papago Tribal Council and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 8. The Papago Tribal Council shall be kept informed and afforded oppor- 
tunity to consider from their inception plans pertaining to the program authorized 
by this Act. In the administration of the program, the Secretarv of the Interior 
shall consider the recommendations of the tribal council and shal) follow such 
recommendations whenever he deems them feasible and consistent with the 
objectives of this Act. 

Sec. 9. Beginning with the quarter commencing 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pav quarterly to Arizona (from sums made 
available for making payments to the State under sections 3 (a), 403 (a), and 
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1003 (a) of the Social Security Act) an amount, in addition to the amounts 
prescribed to be paid to such State under such sections, equal to 80 per centum 
of the total amounts of contributions by the State toward expenditures during 
the preceding quarter by the State, under the State plans approved under the 
Social Security Act for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the needy blind, to Papago Indians residing within the boundaries of the State on 
reservations or on allotted or trust lands, with respect to whom payments are made 
to the State by the United States under sections 3 (a), 403 (a), and 1003 (a), 
respectively, of the Social Security Act, not counting so much of such expenditure 
to any individual for any month as exceeds the limitations prescribed in such 
sections. 


Senator ANDERSON. We have with us the report of the Department 
of the Interior by Mastin G. White, Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
dated April 24, 1951, with reference to Senate 107, with a recommenda- 
tion from the Department of Interior that the bill be enacted if it is 
amended by deleting section 9. 

It is my understanding that the junior Senator from Arizona, Mr. 
McFarland, objects to the suggestion of the Department of the In- 


terior as to the amendment, but would be glad to have the bill con- 
sidered at this time. 


Senator McFaruanp. That is correct. 

Senator AnpreRsON. Then, without objection, the report of the 
Department of the Interior will be incorporated in the hearings at 
this point, with the understanding that the authors of the bill do not 
completely subscribe to the material in the report. 

(The report referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1951. 
Hon. Josern C. O’ MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator O’Manoney: Reference is made to your request for a re- 
port on S. 107, a bill to promote the rehabilitation of the Papago Tribe of Indians 
and a better utilization of the resources of the Papago Tribe, and for other pur- 
poses. 

For the reasons hereinafter mentioned, I recommend that this bill be enacted 
if it is amended by deleting section 9. 

The bill would authorize a program of rehabilitation and resource develop- 
ment for the Papago Tribe of southwest Arizona, consisting of approximately 
7,000 Indians. This program is designed to establish the members of this tribe 
on an economic level comparable to that of the rural population of the area; to 
facilitate their integration into the social, economic, and political life of the 
Nation; and to hasten the termination of Federal supervision and control special 
to Indians. The program, estimated to cover a period of 10 years, is set forth in 
the report entitled ‘‘The Papago Development Program,” copies of which are 
enclosed. (Copies of the report are available in the committee room.) 

Because of the limited education of most of the members of this tribe, together 
with the meagerness of their resources, the attainment of the recommended 
objectives will require considerable time and substantial funds. The situation is 
so serious, however, that immediate efforts should be made to accelerate the 
development of the available resources, and to relocate off the reservation that 
portion of the population which cannot support itself at a reasonable level by 
= re of the resources of the reservation even when these have been developed 

ully, 

The “Papago development program” has two principal parts: (a) develop- 
ment of the resources, and (b) development of the people. The first part includes 
soil conservation, irrigation facilities, and relocation of some families off the reser- 
vation; the second relates primarily to educational and health facilities for the 
tribe. The two parts are, of necessity, so inseparable that the value of each would 
be greatly diminished without the other. The long-range program is flexible in 
order that advantage can be taken of changing conditions. It proposes the 
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complete coordination of its various components, and provides for additional 
technical surveys before final detailed plans are formulated. 

The bill would authorize the appropriation of $23,000,000 for capital expendi- 
tures over a 10-year period, with the expectation that appropriations would be 
approximately the same for each year. In addition, the bill would authorize 
the appropriation of such additional funds as may be ne cessary for the annual 
operating expenses of the program. The re ‘commended program is a compre- 
hensive one, involving considerable costs, and is of vital importance to both the 
Government and the Indians. Hence special legislation defining its scope, and 
making the legal changes requisite for its appropriate implementation, appears 
to be the best way of providing for its undertaking. 

The program has been developed largely by members of the Papago Tribe, 
working in close cooperation with representatives of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and of the State and local governments. I believe that it represents a carefully 
planned and workable method of providing for the economic and social develop- 
ment of these Indians and the discharge of the Federal Government’s obligation 
to them. 

Section 9 is, in substance, the same as section 9 of the act of April 19, 1950, 
Public Law 474, Eighty-first Congress, which provides for the rehabilitation of 
the Navajo and Hopi Indians. I shall discuss at some length my reasons for 
recommending that this section be deleted. 

For some time, the States of Arizona and New Mexico denied the Indians of 
these States the benefits of the Social Security Act, which provides for the pay- 
ment of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to needy blind 
persons. Indians in all other States have been the recipients of such benefits, 
but in Arizona and New Mexico the claims have been denied. It has been the 
position of this Department and also of the Federal Security Agency that the 
Indians who meet the other requirements of the act are entitled to such benefits. 
Negotiations have been under way to bring about recognition of the rights of the 
Indians, and even court action was instituted by the Indians but later withdrawn. 

These two States have objected to the payment of social-security benefits 
because of the cost to the States and because the Federal Government owns and 
has set apart large tracts of land for national forests, national parks, Indian 
reservations, etc., thus reducing the area of taxable land and revenue to the States. 
This position, of course, overlooks the fact that the Indians pay most State taxes 
except the tax on land; that Federal appropriations are made each year for the 
administration of such areas and for various services to the Indian people, and 
that considerable revenue is derived by the States from visitors and tourists 
attracted to these areas by the presence of the Indians. 

In the consideration of this same problem in the Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation 
bill, it was recognized that the population of the Navajos was greater than that 
of all other tribes in the States of Arizona and New Mexico and that suddenly 
to impose on the States the financial burden to pay the benefits to the large num- 
ber of Navajo and Hopi Indians who would be eligible and fall within the three 
categories of social-security clients could and would possibly impose an undue 
burden and hardship on these States. Therefore, when provision was included in 
the ] Navajo-H opi rehabilitation bill to have the Federal Government assume a 
greater proportion of the costs than would otherwise be furnished, I regretted the 
precedent being established but raised no formal objection. 

However, to include a similar provision in the Papago bill cannot be justified. 
Records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs show that there are approximately 300 
potential cases on the reservation. Under existing law, a substantial part of 
the cost would be met from Federal funds. To ask or expect the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume 90 percent or more of the cost for these few cases as an exception 
to the normal operation of the social-security laws is unjustified. The amount 
involved may indeed be small in relation to the total appropriation made for such 
purposes throughout the country, but by the same token the State’s contribution 
to pav its share for such cases is, in my opinion, inconsequential and removes the 
issu’ from the field of ability to pay into the area of basic Federal! policy 

Legislation of this character perpetuates setting up the Indian as a unique person 
and a Federal responsibility. The policy and goal of this Department is to bring 
about acceptance and full recognition of the Indian as a citizen of the State in 
which he resides with all the rights and privileges extended to other citizens, and 
also with the responsibility and duties of such citizenship. Section 9 of the bill 
under consideration contravenes any such purposes and is objectionable for that 
reason. Furthermore, acceptance of any such provision and recognition of its 
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purposes will establish a precedent for attaching a similar provision to any legis- 
lation for the benefit of a particular tribe or group, or even to any general appro- 
priation bill. 

I trust that the committee will see the dangers and possible injustice inherent 
in any such legislation and efforts to relieve the States of their legal responsibility 
to their citizens, whether they be Indians or non-Indians. 

The Bureau of the Budget hes advised me that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mastin G. Wuite, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 

Senator ANpERSON. You have had a hearing before the House, 
which I understand probably is to be printed at quite substantial 
length, but Mr. Thomas A. Segundo of the Papago Tribal Council; 
Mr. Louis Harvey, vice chairman; Mr. Jose Ignacio, delegate; and 
Mr. Felix Cohen, attorney for the Association on American Indian 
Affairs, are present. 

Mr. Segundo, would you care to make your statement first on this? 

Mr. Secunpo. Yes, I would. Thank you very much. 

Senator ANDERSON. I say to you that since the House hearings are 
rather full, if you will cover somewhat the high points of this and refer 
perhaps to things brought out in the House hearings, it will save time 
this afternoon and also save on transcribing costs, which we will 
appreciate. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. SEGUNDO, CHAIRMAN, PAPAGO 
TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Seaunpo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

On the 22d of August the Papago delegation appeared before the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee on a similar bill. 

Senator ANDERSON. This was August of last year? 

Mr. Secunpo. Of 1950, yes. At that time we presented, in rather 
lengthy form, the Papago development program, a copy of which I 
have here. I do not know if the committee has any copies of the 
program at this time. 

Senator McFarianp. There are copies in the committee room. 
I will see that the Senators get copies of it. 

Senator ANpERsON. Thank you. Senator McFarland will arrange, 
then, to supply all the members of the subcommittee with copies of that 
report. 

Mr. Secunpo. At that time we presented on behalf of the Papago 
Tribal Council a step-by-step, situation-by-situation, problem-by- 
problem plan for the rehabilitation of the Papago Tribe and their 
lands. 

Since we had rather extended hearings over in the House, I shall not 
go into a lengthy statement at this time, but I will hit what I consider 
the high points at this time. 

It was in 1948 that the Papago Council, through its planning com- 
mittees, completed what now makes up the Papago development 
program. On the 27th of November 1948, it was presented to the 
Department of the Interior for approval by that Department. 

However, legislation was not introduced until May 1950, and 
hearings held the following August. Generally, the plan covers two 
phases of development: social development and development of 
resources. 


94702—52 2 
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Since 1948, when the program was made up, many things have 
happened. I would like to refer very briefly to this map here which 
was prepared in 1948 and which shows what has happened to our 
area, our reservation lands. 

Senator ANDERSON. Mr. Segundo, would you help us out by indi- 
cating at this point the general area with reference to well-known 
Arizona cities which this map covers. Would you say that you are 
close to Phoenix or to Tucson or to Douglas or to some spot, so that 
the committee can understand the various locations to which you refer? 

Mr. Seaunpo. The committee, of course, can see the outline of the 
Papago Reservation. There is a small reservation up here known as 
the Gila Bend Reservation, which is near the town of Gila Bend, and 
another small reservation called the San Xavier Papago Reservation, 
about 9 miles south of the city of Tucson. The rest is the large area 
that you see outlined here, which is generally bound on the east by the 
city of Tucson, on the north by the town of Casa Grande, northwest 
by the town of Gila Bend, and on the west by the mining town of Ajo, 
at which is a rather productive mine and has a rather large output of 
copper. So, we are bound by these towns and cities. 

And, of course, on the south side the reservation is bound by the 
international boundary, the Mexican boundary. This is what we 
refer to as Papago jurisdiction. ll in all, it covers approximately 
3,000,000 acres or about 4,400 square miles in area. 

In 1948, after we had completed our survey of our lands, we made 
up this map here. You will notice that there are but a few white 
spots left. Those are areas of which there was no noticeable erosion 
of any kind on. You will notice then that there are also green areas 
here which had slight erosion. On the green areas there was less than 
3 inches of topsoil lost. 

The yellow areas that you see here are areas which had lost from 
3 to about 9 inches of topsoil. The pink areas are the critically eroded 
areas on the Papago Reservation. 

Today the lands have deteriorated more, but we have proven to 
ourselves and to everybody else that the chances of rehabilitating 
the area are very good, because we have taken an area in the central 
part of the Papago Indian Reservation in the Santa Rosa region for 
an experiment. Hereisa 100-square-mile drainage area. By putting, 
in an 8-mile square area, water spreader dikes we were able to spread 
over this 8-mile square area waters which had formerly gathered, 
after it had come off the drainage areas, into channels which were 
deepended through erosion. 

The water was not being spread. By putting the system of water- 
spreader dikes we were able to spread it over the area, raising the 
carrying capacity of the land from 1 head of livestock per section to 
approximately 48. 

Senator ANDERSON. Just a second there—48 head per section is a 
fairly good carrying capacity for that type of land, is it not? 

Mr. Secunpo. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. And you did that in cooperation with any 
other agency of the Government? Was that done with the coopera- 
tion of | the Soil Conservation Service or by the Indian Irrigation 
Service? 

Mr. Secunpo. This was carried out largely by the Indian service’s 
soil-conservation service, with the cooperation of the Papago livestock 
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men and subsistence farmers. So we have proven what can be done 
with the rest of the areas. We have here a map showing the drainage 
areas on the Papago Reservation. 

These are the main drainages on the Papago Reservation that you 
see here in pink, where feasible spreading sites have been selected for 
this very type of work except on a much larger scale. We believe 
that the plan is feasible. 

We believe also that it will be beneficial not only to the Papago 
Tribe, but also the non-Indain people off the reservation. 

Senator McFar.tanp. What is that area you have described above 
the reservation in there? 

Mr. Secunpo. This is the Stanfield area. 

Senator McFarvanp. Is that under cultivation? 

Mr. Seaunpo. All of this area in here is cultivated. 

Senator McFar.Lanpb. You see, these men were unable to develop 
their lands, they did not have the money. Right outside the reserva- 
tion border the white farmers have developed their lands through 

umping. If the Papagos had the proper assistance, this area could 
e developed into a rich farming area. 

Senator Lenman. What are they raising on that upper area? 

Mr. Secunpo. This is all in cotton at the present time. 

Senator McFaruanp. That is land owned by the white people. 

Mr. Seaunpo. Now, because we have been unable to do much in 
this area, and because again, though our rainfall is small, the average 
being about 8 inches, when we get a rainfall it sometimes comes all 
in one rain or perhaps in two creating a flood hazard with the flood- 
waters eroding our lands, then flowing off into the non-Indian farming 
area. The result has been serious damage to crops. The Stanfield 
area 2 years was very seriously damaged. 

As a matter of fact, thousands and thousands of dollars in cotton 
crops were lost by the white farmers off the reservation because of 
this flood coming off of the Papago Indian Reservation. For this 
reason, our white farmer neighbors, too, are interested in seeing that 
something is done to control the floodwaters. It will be beneficial 
to them, by saving their crops. It will be beneficial to us because 
we will be able to spread it over our barren areas, we will be able to 
impound some of that water to replenish the underground supply, and 
we will save our lands by eliminating the erosion hazard. 

As I pointed out already, these other areas are also suitable for the 
type of work done here on a small scale. 

Senator ANDERSON. Just for the sake of the record, those areas that 
were in cotton have been very productive, have they not, and profit- 
able? 

Mr. Seaunpo. Yes, they have been, very much so. 

Senator ANDERSON. Therefore, a similar development down along 
your own land, permitting you to grow various things, would help in 
the economic rehabilitation of a lot of your people, would it not? 

Mr. Seaunpo. Yes. 

Senator McFaruanp. For the record, how many Papago Indians 
are there? What is your latest figure? 

Mr. Seaunpo. We number approximately 7,500. 

Senator McFaruanp. Seven thousand five hundred; and how many 


acres do you have in cultivation through irrigation on the Papago 
Reservation? 
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Mr. Sxeunpo. You can see from the map here on the north rim of 
the Papago Reservation, about 9 miles from the town of Casa Grande, 
in this farming region, we have a little area marked in red here. 
That is our small Chuichu irrigation project here. There are perhaps 
320 acres under cultivation here. 

Senator McFaruanp. That is all the land you have under cultiva- 
tion? 

Mr. Szecunpo. At the present time in this particular area. 

Senator McFaritanp. How many cattle do you have on the reser- 
vation? 

ey Secunpo. I do not have any accurate figures on the number of 
cattle. 

Senator McFaritanp. How many cattle under present conditions 
do you estimate that you could raise? 

Mr. Seaunpo. Under the present conditions? 

Senator McFartanp. I guess that is in your report there. 

Mr. Secunpo. Yes. 

Senator McFar.tanp. What I am trying to establish is how woefully 
inadequate your resources are to support your people. 

Senator ANDERSON. You said how many millions of acres you had. 
Was it 3,000,000 acres? 

Mr. Secunpo. Approximately 3,000,000. 

Senator AnpreRson. And of 3,000,000 acres you only have 300 under 
irrigation at the present time? 

Mr. Secunpo. That is not the full statement yet, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ANprERSON. In that area there? 

Mr. Szcunpo. In this one project here. 

Senator ANpERsON. But that is right next to the white lands in the 
Casa Grande section. 

Mr. Secunpo. Yes; that is correct. As a matter of fact, we have 
a common boundary here with the white farmers with the lush fields 
only a matter of a few feet away from what is barren land. You will 
notice in the Papago development program that we have included a 
picture here on page 49 to show the difference between these fields, 
the top of page 49. That is a picture of this northern rim right here 
above Chuichu. 

Senator LenmMan. In that one area, the one in the center where you 
have raised from 1 to 48 the number of livestock, how large an area 
is that? 

Mr. SeGunpo. That was an 8 square mile area. 

Senator Leaman. Did that comprise the entire part of the map 
which is brown, or dark-colored? Will you just turn to that map again? 

Mr. Sxcunpo. This was a 100 square mile drainage area here that 
you saw in brown. Actually, we were only able to spread over an 8 
square mile area through a system of dikes, water spreaders we call 
them. This was not taking, of course, the whole of the drainage area. 

Senator LenmMan. Would that be susceptible to the same develop- 
ment, the whole area? 

Mr. Secunpo. Yes; the whole area would be. 

Senator Leaman. Up above, you said in the Casa Grande area, that 
is in cotton? 

Mr. Secunpo. Yes. 

Senator Lenman. Would the area that you marked out, the 8 miles 
or the 100 square miles, be susceptible to development in cotton- 
growing? 


———— 
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Mr. Srecunpo. No, but this area right in here on the north rim and 
immediately opposite this farming area here would be. As a matter 
of fact our program proposes an irrigation project there. 

Senator McFar.anp. More definitely, in answer to the Senator’s 
question, Tom, how many acres does your program call for to be 
irrigated? How many new acres? 

Mr. Seaunpo. 11,000 acres here, 1,200 acres on the Gila Bend 
Reservation, and 2 000 on the San Xavier Reservation. 

Senator McFartanp. In other words, you want to irrigate a little 
better than 14,200 acres? 

Mr. Secunpo. Yes. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is an average of only 2 acres per person, 
really, so it is certainly not an exorbitant ambition, is it, a very large 
ambition? It is perfectly reasonable to assume that you ought to 
have that much. 

Mr. Secunpo. Yes. We believe that in this area where we have 
done some surveys they are suitable to easy subjugation. We would 
depend, of course, on drilling wells to get the water. 

There is water available for the project at Chuichu, as there is also 
at San Xavier and Gila Bend. These were selected as the most feasible 
sites for such projects. 

We felt that here cheap subjugation could be carried out much 
more so than on any other part of the reservation. There are the 
lush fields in here to prove that there is good soil. 

Senator ANDERSON. May I ask a question there? 

Mr. Secunpo. Surely. 

Senator ANpERsON. It has been recently shown that the cheapest 
fuel for pumping is natural gas, by quite a good deal, less than a 
fourth of the cost of using ordinary electricity, and a third the cost 
of using Diesel fuel. Are you familiar with whether you are far from 
natural gas, so that if you decided to pump you might be able to use 
natural gas as a fuel? 

Mr. Seaunpo. As a matter of fact, sir, there is an El] Paso Natural 
Gas Co. line crossing the reservation in about this location, on its 
way to Ajo. It crosses the Papago Reservation right in this proposed 
irrigation project area around Chuichu. 

Senator ANDERSON. As a matter of fact, that supply of natural gas 
is very satisfactory, is it not? 

Mr. Secunpo. It is, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. And, secondly, with that supply available, a 
pumping project would be very feasible for the Indians, would it not? 

Mr. Seaunpo. Yes, we believe so. There is also a second pipeline 
crossing the San Xavier Reservation in this manner south of Tue son, 
which again crosses reservation lands here, so that it is available on 
the San Xavier Reservation, as it is up here in the northern part. 

Senator ANDERsON. I wanted to get that into the record if it were 
true, because a great deal of interest in the Southwest has been mani- 
fested in these pumping projects, but if power costs are extremely high, 
then the pumping projects sometimes are not feasible. Surely if you 
have natural gas as a sort of fuel, or even butane gas which is some- 
times available along these lines, you have a source of fuel. It gener- 
ally makes these pumping projects very feasible and very productive. 

Mr. Secunpo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. If you have it touching these two spots, 
certainly it would indicate that your project is far more feasible than 
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if you had to depend on some other type of fuel to operate these 
pumps. 

Senator McFaruanp. I might say, Mr. Chairman, to corroborate 
what you have said, that a lot of these farmers along this pipeline 
have converted over from electricity to natural gas because they can 
afford to pump so much deeper. They would already be out of 
business, some of them, if it were not for that natural gas. 

Senator ANDERSON. I raised the question because I just had the 
report on doing some pumping on my own farm, where I find if I can 
use the natural gas line I can pump much more economically than I can 
if I use electricity. 

Mr. Seaunpo. Now, of approximately 7,500 Papagos, the plan 
proposes to relocate, assuming that such projects will come into 
existence, approximately a third of the Papago families on these 
areas, the three proposed areas. We have shown here at Chuichu, 
again at San Xavier, that the Papagos can become good farmers if 
given the chance. 

That would take care of approximately a third of our Papago 
families. A third of the approximately 1,200 Papago families would 
be taken care of, leaving about 800 families, plus the normal annual 
increase that we must then take care of otherwise. 

By rehabilitating the areas shown in our map here, we would be able 
to raise the carrying capacity of our range land, thus enabling our 
Papago cattlemen to become better cattle raisers. Again, through an 
educational program we would teach them better range practices and 
more efficient land use. 

We estimate that through such a program of rehabilitating the land 
and educating the Papago cattlemen, we would be able to raise their 
income approximately 65 percent. 

Senator ANDERSON. Would that take care of the remaining 800 
families nicely? 

Mr. Secunpo. No, sir. That would take care of about another 
third or approximately 400 families. By developing, or rehabilitating 
to a maximum our lands in the way that we propose, we would be able 
to put them on a more sustaining basis as livestock men. However, 
we would still have a remaining third of the Papago families to contend 
with. Those, through education, training or special adaptability, 
would be able to relocate off the reservation. Over the last year 
there were established some 200 Papago families off the reservation. 

They have gone off the reservation and established themselves. 
They are competing in the general labor market and doing very well. 
Their earnings are comparable to the earnings of the average workman 
off the reservation. 

For example, over in the Ajo mines they are machine operators, 
they are laborers, they are truck drivers, they work in the mines, they 
work in the mills, the shops there, on a comparable basis with every- 
body else. At Gila Bend those that have located off the reservation 
onto the farms, operate tractors, trucks, run the machinery for the 
farme,s and, of course, do the irrigating and pick the cotton. 

In Casa Grande our Papagos have gone into the building trades, 
those that have relocated. In Tucson they are carpenters, masons, 
painters. They are truck drivers, bus drivers, so that we have proof 
that it will not be so hard, after all. 
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Many people thought that we were proposing something drastic 
when we brought that up, but as of this year I am happy to report 
that we already have about 200 Papago families who have successfully 
gone out and are now just like anybody else, earning comparable 
wages. So that the job will perhaps not be as hard as we thought at 
first. 

However, we do need an educational program on the reservation. 
We do need the program because many of our Papago children have 
not been able to go to school for quite a number of years now. Many 
of them have never seen the inside of a school. We have run into 
many problems in attempting to enter our Papago children into the 
various schools. 

There are several factors which affect our educational program, and 
these same factors, of course, affect our health and other programs on 
the reservation. 

First, the productivity of the reservation at the present time is so 
low that it cannot support the population, but the Papago people 
found the answer when between 10 and 20 years ago this area surround- 
ing the Papago Reservation came under subjugation. When it came 
under irrigation farms began to develop all around the Papago 
Reservation. 

It served as an outlet for the Papago people, because where they 
could not subsist on the reservation, they went off the reservation, 
hired out as farm laborers, and still do that. 

This year 4,500 Papagos, or over 50 percent of the population, left 
the reservation and went into the cotton fields to pick cotton from 
about September through January. Some went clear through Feb- 
ruary into March, but 4,500 of them went into these areas to pick 
cotton. 

They had to. For many of them there was nothing to subsist on on 
the reservation. For many of them that was the only income they 
were getting. According to the latest report that I have here, their 
earnings ranged per family from $450 to $600 during the time they 
were off the reservation. 

Senator ANDERSON. For the period? 

Mr. Seaunpo. For the cotton-picking period. Now, for most of 
them that was the only income they got this year. That would have 
to tide them over until the next cotton chopping and picking season. 

So these Papagos, while they go off the reservation, take their whole 
families. There you have the beginning of the educational, health, 
and other problems, because the cotton labor camps are nothing 
really to speak of and squalid conditions exist. 

These Papagos have gone off the reservation and have brought 
back their squalid accumulations so that this last year, as a matter 
of fact in April of this year, several epidemics were started, one at 
Gu Achi, here around the Santa Rosa Day School. Here in the matter 
of a week we had 204 cases of influenza. At V aya Chin, at Gu Vo 
and other places epidemics spread when these Papagos came back. 

There were no field doctors or field nurses to take care of the situa- 
tion, to battle these epidemics, because what personnel is located on 
the reservation are few in number and therefore unable to battle the 
conditions on the Papago Reservation. 

So we have very poor health conditions existing on the Papago 
Reservation. At the same time that these Papagos move into these 
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areas, many other people from other States, other race groups move 
into the same areas to pick cotton also. The educational facilities 
and other facilities of the State of Arizona are overburdened during 
that period, so that many times our Papago children going off the re- 
servation are unable to enter the public schools off the reservation, 
even though the State of Arizona and the various counties have been 
very helpful in allowing our children to enter the schools when there 
are facilities for them, Since in these areas an enrollment might in- 
crease from 300 in one school to a thousand or over, during this cotton- 
picking season, there is very little chance for these Papago children 
to enroll in these schools, so that most of them go without schooling 
for that entire period. 

When they get back in here on the reservation, our facilities again 
are inadequate. Of approximately 2,200 Papago children, less than 
two-thirds of them, or a little over 50 percent of them, are able to en- 
roll in any school. 

Now, that includes public schools off the reservation, Federal 
boarding schools off the reservation, Federal day schools on the 
reservation, and parochial schools on the reservation. 

The Federal Government and the public schools are taking care of 
the education of about 50 percent of those Papago children that are 
in one school or another. The mission schools—we have five of 
them on the Papago Reservation—are taking care of the other 50 
percent of those that are enrolled in a school, but there are several 
hundred Papago children who again will not see the inside of a school 
this year unless facilities are provided for them on the reservation 
and elsewhere. 

This last spring, we attempted to enter 250 Papago children into the 
Intramountain Indian School at Brigham City, Utah. It had been 
formerly and exclusively a Navajo boarding school. We thought that 
through some arrangement we might be able to enter that many 
children there to relieve considerably the burden down here on the 
Papago Reservation, but I am sorry to say we were unable to negotiate 
anything. 

We were able to enter 150 Papago children into the Riverside School, 
Sherman Institute in Riverside, Calif. There we were able to enter 
that many. 

We were able to enter about 100 Papago children into the Phoenix 
Indian School, a Federal boarding school at Phoenix, Ariz., and those 
few Papago families who financially can afford to send their children 
to public schools are doing it. They prefer the public schools over the 
parochial, Federal day, and the Federal boarding schools. 

Here at Ajo, for example, there were about 186 Papago children 
attending the public schools. Children of those Papagos who were 
more or less permanently established there and are earning fairly 
good wages working for the Phelps-Dodge Corp. In Tucson, a few 
of the families were able to send their children to public school, so 
that we have Papago children attending public schools. 

Here at Casa Grande, those of the families who can afford to send 
them to these public schools are sending them. That is also true at 
Gila Bend, so that the Papagos are doing it where they can. The 
great majority of the people, however, face an economic problem, 
and a very severe one. 
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We, therefore, propose a system of boarding units on the Papago 
Reservation which would be located in such areas so that when the 
time came when we integrated our system with that of the State and 
the various counties, they would not be standing out there idle as 
useless facilities. 

We propose up here on the north rim of the reservation, in the village 
of Chuichu, boarding facilities for Papago children, and an enlarge- 
ment of the school there. 

Here they would be within 9 miles of the Casa Grande High School 
and could be fed from here into the high school, as they would also 
from the boarding facilities in Tucson where they could be fed into the 
high schools, and eventually into the University of Arizona there. 

In this manner we propose to assist those of our Papago children 
that are going to school and using these facilities here to go on and 
attain higher educations. From here they also could go to the State 
teachers college. There are very few Papagos at the present time 
who have actually graduated from any university or college, very few 
in number. There are more Papagos who have gone through high 
school. 

The Papago Tribe, I think, has been very fortunate in getting those 
of the better-educated Papagos who have been able to make a go - 
it on the outside to come back in here and to lead their people, t 
take part in their planning. 

Senator McFartanp. Tommy, the reason there have been so few 
that have gone to college is because of finances; is it not? 

Mr. Seaunpo. Yes, that is correct, Senator. 

Senator McFarianp. You attended the University of Arizona; 
did you not? 

Mr. Seaunpo. Yes, I did, sir. 

Senator McFaruanp. But you had quite a struggle in doing so? 

Mr. Seaunpo. Well, it is an economic problem; yes. It is a very 
severe problem, and that is the limiting factor. It is not that the 
Papagos do not desire to go to school. 

Senator McFartanp. That is what I wanted you to bring out. 
Mr. Seaunpo. As a matter of fact, every fall or during the summer 
months preceding each fall we have numerous applications from those 
parents that are living in the more isolated areas on the Papago 
Reservation for enrollment of their children in the Phoenix Indian 
School, in Phoenix, Ariz., and the Sherman Institute in Riverside, 
Calif.. They have applied for Intramountain School at Brigham City, 
Utah, and other schools, including some of the mission boarding 
schools off the reservation, but there are not facilities enough for them 
because there are other tribes which want to go to those schools too. 

So the Papagos have shown that they do want their children to go 
to school, but that in so many cases they are turned away from these 
schools because of the lack of facilities. 

Senator ANDERSON. Let me ask you, at this mining camp you said 
there were 186 children, as 1 remember it—something of that nature 
going to school there. Now, those children that get a good grade- 
school education and a good high-se hool education and go on to uni- 
versities because their parents are connected with the mines and the 
industrial development there, they never return to be any problem 
to the Government, do they? 
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They are anxious to go on then and find their place in other com- 
munities and live there and have educational opportunities for their 
children; isn’t that true? In other words, if the Government can 
take care of this situation for a while, then it sort of automatically 
takes care of itself to some degree thereafter. 

Mr. Seaunpo. Yes. Our proposal and our request, of course, is 
based on the assumption—and we believe that it is practical—that, 
with what help we can get from the Federal Government, we would 
eventually reach a stage where we would become a self-sufficient, an 
independent people. 

It is our proposal that every dollar spent on the Papago people for 
education, for rehabilitation of lands, and the people, will be a step 
forward to the time when we will cease to be a problem for the Federal 
Government, when we will cease to be an obligation of the Federal 
xyovernment. That is our proposal. 

We intend that, even though we are asking for a huge sum of money 
which will be spread over a long period of time, some day we will not 
have to depend on Federal appropriations to carry out our work. 

Senator LenmMan. These boarding homes that you described, how 
many children could they care for? 

Mr. Secunpo. Here at Chuichu, we propose that a 250 capacity 
boarding unit be built. We are proposing the same thing in the 
vicinity of Tucson. Here at Gu Achi we propose also a 250 capacity 
boarding unit—I beg your pardon—150 capacity boarding unit here. 
This unit here would take care of this central area. 

We do have quite a number of isolated villages in the central part 
of the reservation here. This one here at Chuichu would take care 
of the northern communities, and also those of the Papagos who 
migrate into this area during the cotton-picking season could utilize 
these facilities here. Over here at Vaya Chin there would be a smaller 
place, about a 25 capacity unit which would take care of those isolated 
communities here. At Gu Vo here, our facilities there which would 
be a 25 capacity boarding unit, would take care of these isolated 
children in here. 

Now, that means, of course, when I say a 25 capacity boarding unit, 
that it will take care of those children that are located in such isolated 
places where a school bus, because of the lack of roads, could not 
possibly get to them. 

It would not take into consideration those of the children who could 
be picked up by bus, because we do run busses to some communities. 
Those few day schools that we have on the reservation do run school 
busses where they can, but then we have a very poor system of roads, 
and therefore many of the villages are not touched by these school 
busses. 

Senator Leaman. In those two areas there, the one on top and the 
one over to the right of Tucson, do I understand that there would be 
no separate school organized? Those children would go to the existing 
schools? 

Mr. Secunpo. Yes. 

Senator Leaman. But in these other points——- 

Senator ANpERSON. Once they reached high-school age; isn’t that 
right? 

Mr. Sreaunpo. Yes; they would be fed from the reservation into 
these units and further into the boarding facilities off the reservation. 
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Senator Leuman. Do I understand that in connection with all or 
any of these boarding units there would be schoolhouses, too? I am 
a little confused about the difference because up there, as I under- 


stood it, the children would go to the regular State school there, and 
at Tucson? 


Mr. Secunpo. Yes. 

Senator Lexan. But there in the interior and the isolated sections 
which you described, of course there would be no State schools? 

Mr. Secunpo. No. 

Senator Leaman. So that there would have to be grade schools 
set up? 

Mr. Secunpo. Yes. 

Senator LeHMaNn. Are they there now? 

Mr. Secunpo. Yes. These locations were selected because there 
are existing facilities, which, however, need expansion to take care ° 
of the additional burden that they will be taking on, so that there 
would be no new construction in any one of these places—I mean, 
setting up of an entirely new school. There would be only the expan- 
sion of the existing facilities. 

Now, we propose, of course, also a health program in connection 
with the educational program, the setting up of public health dis- 
tricts. That would be necessary because the Papago people have 
not, that is the great majority of them have never really come in 
contact with the so-called white man’s medicine. They would have 
to be taught health measures, hygiene, and everything else pertaining 
to health. So the health program, the educational program, the 
rehabilitation program of the land would go hand in hand. 

The program is so worked out that every part is interdependent on 
the other part. Leaving one phase of it out would disrupt the whole 
program. We propose, therefore, that the whole program be taken 
up all at once if it is to work as planned. 

I have a map here shown in blue. You will notice there are white 


circles on the map. The center of each of these white circles shows 


an existing water development. This map, again, was made up in 
1948. It shows the whole Papago area, Gila Bend, San Xavier, and 
Papago Reservation. 

From this we were able to determine that only about 40 percent 
of the entire Papago area was within reach of permanent water de- 
velopment. From best grazing information we were able to get after 
consulting the experts on grazing, we were informed that a 3-mile 
radius actually constituted the most or the best area that could be 
covered from the grazing standpoint by each of these water develop- 
ments. 

In other words, after livestock begin to graze more than 3 miles 
from the center of a water development, they were going too far, 
according to their standards. So we have shown in white here the 
areas, the grazing areas, which would be covered by each of these 
water developments. 

Most of these developments were made during the CCC period 
when moneys were available to drill these wells, and most of them, 
however, are windmills. Many of them do not have engines to pump 
the water. 

Senator ANDERSON. Let me just stop here to say that there are 
several uses of the letters CCC in Government work, but you refer 
to the Civilian Conservation Corps? 
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Mr. Seaunpvo. That is correct, sir. 

Since they were developed during that period appropriations have 
never been adequate since to properly maintain and operate these. 
The Papagos, not having the means themselves to keep them in 
good repair or to operate them properly were unable to keep them 
from deterioration. Corrosion has set in. There is a need for pipe, 
for rods, and so on. 

Actually, there is a need for major over-all repairs of all of these 
units here. Some of them, as a matter of fact, because of the lack of 
appropriations for proper maintenance, have become useless now, so 
that as a matter of fact there is even more territory which is not 
within reach of permanent water development today. 

We are, therefore, requesting funds with which to rehabilitate the 
existing water developments and to put in additional water develop- 
ments where they are needed most, in order to improve our livestock 
and over-all work. 

Now, just to sum up, then, what has taken place more recently. 
This program was made up in 1948. Since then we have seen con- 
ditions grow worse instead of better, but the Papago people, once 
they worked up this program, once the Papago people got behind 
this plan—and it is a plan of the Papago people worked out by the 
Papago people—they did not stand by and wait or sit around and 
wait for Congress to pass the authorization legislation and appro- 
priate funds for them to put this program into operation. 

They set about with their planning, kept on going with the planning, 
and set about to seek out methods to carry out those portions of the 
plan that they could with what little money they had, with what 
little assistance they could get from the Indian Bureau. 

They sat down also with their white neighbors, the farmers, the 
chambers of commerce officials of the various cities and governments. 
They set about first to do what they could in the livestock work. 

They could see that the Papago lacked much in knowledge and 
education, so that Papago Council, in some case through legislation, 
in some cases with the assistance of the Indian Service or the Papago 
Agency Office on the Papago Reservation set about to carry out 
just what is called for in this program. 

They worked with districts, they worked with the Papago Council, 
with committees, and people. As a result, a farmers’ association 
came into existence up here in the north. They do not have much 
land, as I pointed out. They only have in the neighborhood of 320 
acres. Most of their little farms here range in acreage from 3 to 
perhaps 20 acres. 

Th vy serve only as a home base from which to operate in other 
fields, but still the people of Chuichu up here in the northern part of 
the reservation organized into a farmers’ association for the purpose 
of better handling what little lands they did have, and becoming 
better farmers up here. 

Now, here in this region in the most heavily livestock populated 
area, the people again went to work and organized better so that 
they could work with and handle their resources much better. They 
adopted a land code here. 

They further limited the ownership of livestock in this area so 
that they could further preserve their lands. They accomplished 
that through a land code. 
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There is a group a little farther south that at the present time is 
working on reorganization so that they can better utilize what little 
resources they have here, too. The Papago Council in 1944 enacted 
an ordnance also, whereby they eliminated in the neighborhood of 
15,000 head of horses, mules, and burros, in order to conserve the 
forage on their lands. 

Today by ordinance they provide that a maximum of 10 head, only 
10 head, can be owned by each family group. That is a maximum 
now, but they set up committees to supervise the work so that in some 
cases one family group might own only one head, two or three head of 
horses. 

The one with the largest ownership, of course, might own 10, but 
that was a maximum, and it was given out to the family group on a 
basis of actual need after a careful study by the various district com- 
mittees on the Papago Reservation, so that the Papago people are 
doing their bit to conserve their resources 

They are doing their bit to learn more : about range management. 
They are doing their bit through legislations to conserve their soils 
and become better livestock men on the Papago Reservation. 

Now, I would be very happy to answer questions, if there are any 
questions on this. I have promised to make as brief a statement as 
possible. 

Senator AnpERsoN. You have made a very fine statement, Mr. 
Segundo, and I think a very good one. 

enator Lehman? 

Senator Lenman. I have no questions. 

Senator ANpEeRsON. Do you have some additional statements, 
Senator McFarland? 

Senator McFarianp. I just wanted to state, Mr. Chairman, that 
originally when I started out to practice law it was up at Casa Grande, 
right above this reservation. I have been over most of the reservation 
for years. 

I regard the Papago in greater need of a rehabilitation program than 
most any other Indian tribe. 

They are worse off in a lot of respects than either the Navajos or the 
Hopis. They have less per capita income. 

Their reservation is located on a barren desert which they want to 
develop to the fullest potentiality. They are good people, they are 
eager for an opportunity for an education; I think that it is one blot 
upon our civilization here in the United States that we have not done 
more for these people. They have been left on a reservation which 
is too poor in natural wealth to make it possible for the Papagos to 
make a living. 

They should never have had a reservation so poor in natural re- 
sources, but they do have one, a poor one. A large percent of the 
Papagos have not had enough education to be able to speak English. 
They have demonstrated amply that they are desirous of obtaining 
an education; they are particularly anxious to have their children edu- 
cated. I regard the education and health features contained in S. 107 
as probably “the most important of the entire rehabilitation program. 

The barren lands which make up the Papago Reservation make it 
necessary for us to educate the Papagos to be able to support them- 
selves off the reservation. The Papago Reservation will never have 
enough resources to support even the present Papago population. If 
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this program is put into effect, I believe that the Papago people will 
be able to assume their rightful place in the United States. These 
worthy people will then become an asset to Arizona or to any State 
in which they might make their homes. 

I can’t add anything to what Tommy has said. I just want to say 
this: Even his able presentation cannot adequately paint for you the 
true picture of the conditions under which the Papagos are living. 
The only way we can gain a full understanding of the situation is to 
go down there and visit the Papago country. During the congres- 
sional recess this year, I intend to invite Secretary Chapman, Commis- 
sioner Myer, and other officials to Arizona for a first-hand inspection. 
If all of the Members of Congress could see the conditions under which 
the Papagos exist, I am sure we would have no trouble getting S. 107 
enacted into law. 

Senator ANDERSON. Mr. Segundo, were there any other statements 
you desired to make? 

Mr. Seaunpo. I would just like to conclude with this statement: 
that the Papagos do not desire to remain forever under the supervision 
of the Federal Government. They want to be just like anybody else. 

They have always been an independent and a proud people, but they 
are in such a bad situation at this time that they have to request assist- 
ance from the Federal Government. The Papago Tribe is perhaps one 
tribe which has always been the ally of the United States Government. 

During the uprisings in the Southwest which involved other Indian 
tribes and troops of the United States, the Papagos were used as scouts 
and as guides. They were then the allies of the United States troops 
in their operations. 

In every World War that has come up they have lost Papago sol- 
diers. We put away a young Papago soldier the other day who gave 
his life defending the United States and the United Nations forces in 
Korea. This has been true in every war. 

We have not gotten much, either. As an ally of the United States 
we would have expected better treatment, more assistance from the 
Federal Government, but we did not get it. We have never gotten 
much. We have done in our own way where we could what we could 
to help ourselves. 

It is surprising that there is no more starvation on the Papago Res- 
ervation among the people than there is. There is only one factor 
that explains that. The Papago people are a very generous and 
sharing people. ‘There is much sharing among their own people. 

If one family had little to eat and still saw one over here that was 
starving, this family would share with that one. In that way the 
have been able to forestall starvation in many cases. 

That would explain why there has not been much assistance, chari- 
table assistance given to the Papagos, because they have not wanted 
charity. They do not want charity now. 

They only want a chance to become a healthy, educated people, 
making a living in the conventional way, sharing the same responsi- 
bilities, having the same advantages that normal citizens have in 
Arizona and the United States. That is the goal of the Papago 
people. That is what this Papago program proposes. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator McFarianp. There is just one thing, Mr. Chairman. 
I do not want to detain you, but I think, Tommy, where the Papagos 
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do go into the white communities they are always welcome. The 
white people like to have them come in and work and they like to 
have them go to school. Your people make good citizens. 

It is just an economic problem of taking care of their children for 
limited periods of time, and if they can be placed in the schools, in the 
white schools, why, it probably would be the best thing for them, 
wherever they can; isn’t that right, Tommy? 

Mr. Secunpo. That is correct. 

Senator McFaruanp. They have always cooperated with you in 
any respect. 

Ar. Conen. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a 
brief statement. 

Senator ANDERSON. Surely. 


STATEMENT OF FELIX S. COHEN, ATTORNEY FOR ASSOCIATION 
ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Couen. I would like to speak on behalf of the Association on 
American Indian Affairs, of which Oliver LaFarge is president, Dr. 
Haven Emerson is honorary president, Eduard C. Lindeman is first 
vice president, and Mrs. Edgar L. Rossin is second vice president. 

Our opinion is that this Papago situation is a situation which more 
than ony other reservation of the United States calls for the attention 
of this committee. I want to endorse in general principle everything 
my old friend, Tom Segundo, has said here. 

I do not know of anything in the United States that gives me more 
of a sense of a shame than crossing that boundary to which Tom 
Segundo referred. On the one side the lush fields where under private 
enterprise, private individuals are raising cotton, alfalfa, citrus groves, 
not far from there date orchards, and so on. 

On the other side—where the Indian must rely on the Federal 
Government to give him permission to make a lease or to spend tribal 
funds or to make any plan for what shall be done with these Indian 
resources—on the other side of this imaginary line is this devastated 
area, this area in which little children go on horseback 10 miles a day 
to get to school, this area in which the only great resource, the mineral 
resource, was taken from the Indians by a special provision in an 
Executive order many years ago; the only reservation in the United 
States that I know of where the Indians do not have the mineral 
resources of the reservation. 

These people are not beggars. These people have a reputation for 
being hard workers in the mines, in the fields, in the industries of 
southern Arizona. These people have a yearning for education. 

These people are at the present time subjected, as Mr. Segundo 
has said, to health conditions and educational neglect which make 
them a source of difficulty for the surrounding areas in the State of 
Arizona. The bacteria that carry disease do not recognize these 
imaginary lines, as I discovered to my regret last fall when I took 
my little girl to the Papago Reservation and she immediately got sick. 

Here is a situation which cannot be lumped together with other 
situations on other reservations. I know in the course of the House 
hearings that a suggestion was made that perhaps this is a part of 
the whole Indian problem and should be considered under some over- 
all legislation. Well, if we wait for over-all legislation to clear up this 
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Papago situation, a good many of these good people are going to be 
dead before that happens. 

This is not just a part of the general Indian situation—and I cer- 
tainly share the feeling of many of the members of the House com- 
mittee that the general Indian situation does require drastic over- 
hauling—but I do not think that we can put off doing something for 
this Papago Reservation in terms of some general plan. They have so 
many unique conditions of their own. 

Basic, of course, is the fact that their per capita income is less than 
$200 a year, less than one-fifth of the per capita income of the rest of 
Arizona, which is not a rich State, which is somewhat below the aver- 
age of the States of the United States. 

There is nothing to compare with the economic level of the Papago 
Reservation in any State of the Union, not even in Mississippi, which 
is the poorest of our States. I have not seen anything of that sort 
even in Puerto Rico, where I spent some time. 

It seems to me that the Papagos have relied completely on the 
Federal Government. They have not fought the United States, 
as some of their more warlike neighbors have—they say they do 
not know the color of the white man’s blood. They have not spilled 
any on their reservation. They helped the United States to defend 
the frontier communities of Arizona against raids from Apache and 
other tribes, and yet this tribe which has relied so completely on the 
friendship of the Federal Government is at the very bottom of the 
economic level. 

They had one hospital there until recently, and it burned down and 
has not been repaired. There, on this 3,000,000 acres of land, there is 
no organized hospital assistance. 

One other thing I would like to say, and that is that the Papago 
Tribe, as Mr. Segundo has said, does not want to take the position of 
a permanently separate, segregated community. They do not want 
to be regarded as beggars. They themselves have taken a major 
responsibility in working out not only the general outlines of this 
plan Mr. Segundo has presented but even the details of the plan. 

The Indian Bureau has cooperated with them, but they have 
carried the laboring oar in working out this plan themselves with 
whatever help they could get from the University of Arizona, the 
Indian Bureau, and various State and Federal agencies. They have 
taken this responsibility. 

Now, one technical point in this bill which the Papago Council 
finds unsatisfactory, and which the Association on American Indians 
Affairs finds unsatisfactory is that under section 1 of this bill, S. 107 
the entire responsibility for working out the rehabilitation program 
is laid on the Secretary of the Interior. 

At the top of page 2, the critical words appear: “‘The Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to undertake’’—this 
program. 

Now, in certain other bills of a similar character, the responsibility 
is fixed as a joint responsibility of the Interior Department and the 
Indian tribe working together through some agreement. 

And I think the United States would not expect to give aid of this 
sort to any State of the Union or to any foreign nation without work- 
ing out some basis of mutual agreement between the representatives 
of the people to be aided and the agencies of the United States who 
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carry out that help, and, therefore, the Association on American 
Indian Affairs strongly recommends that section 1 of the bill and 
similar provisions in later sections, particularly section 7 and section 
8, should be revised so as to give enlarged responsibility to the Papago 
Tribe. 

In section 7, for instance, a provision is made that— 

The tribal funds now on deposit or hereafter placed to the credit of the Papago 
Tribe of Indians in the United States Treasury shall be available for advance to 
the tribe for such purposes as may be designated by the Papago Tribal Council 
and approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

So far as Federal grants go, there is certainly nothing wrong with 
the principle that the expenditure of those funds should be jointly 
approved by the Department and by the tribe. However, where the 
tribe itself undertakes to carry on a commercial enterprise and where 
through certain legal technicalities the proceeds of that enterprise are 
put in the United States Treasury to the credit of the tribe, we of the 
Association on American Indian Affairs can see no reason why the 
tribe should be held up for all the red tape that Government approval 
takes to get approval for the expenditure of funds which are coming 
in on that enterprise. 

It means for instance that when the tribe is conducting an enter- 
prise and wants to hire an extra night watchman—this is an actual 
case I know of—in order to prevent a tribal store from being robbed, 
they have to go through the red tape of getting approval to use those 
funds, which in the particular case I recall took several months, at 
the end of which time they no longer had a going concern. And we 
think, therefore, that as to income, not as to Federal grants, not as to 
principal that may be received by way of judgments in the Court of 
Claims or anything of that sort, but as to their current income, they 
ought to have the right to spend it as it comes in without getting 
anybody’s approval. 

Finally, on section 8, section 8 as we read it now does not give the 
Indians ‘anything they do not have already. It says that, “The 
Secretary of the “Interior shall consider their recommendations.” 

He decides what is to be done with their land, and with their funds. 
They have a great deal more legal authority than that at the present 
time. They have a constitution under which they have an absolute 
veto right over any disposition of their assets the Secretary of the 
Interior may undertake to authorize, and this seems to us to be a 
step backward, we think perhaps an unintentional step backward 
because this was taken over from a similar bill for the Navajo, and 
the Navajo not having any regular organization before that time, did 
not have any veto power over what the Secretary of the Interior might 
do with their lands and their resources. 

But where the Papago Tribe now has the right to say to the Interior 
Department, ‘‘You shall or you shall not do thus and so with our in- 
come or with our tribal cattle or with our tribal land,’’ it seems to us 
that this is a step backward toward paternalism and segregation to 
say that the entire responsibility here shall be vested with the Depart- 
ment rather than with the Indians. 

Senator ANpERSON. Do you read it that way? I do not: 

In the administration of the program, the Secretary of the Interior shall con- 


sider the recommendations of the tribal council and shall follow such recommenda- 


tions whenever he deems them feasible and consistent with the objectives of this 
Act. 
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He would have to show that they were not feasible if he turned them 
down; would he not? 

Mr. Conen. He would have to show that only to himself. The 
critical words there are: “he deems feasible and consistent.” 

If he says he is doing the right thing, he may overrule them, whereas 
at the present time without the benefit of this section he cannot put 
in a windmill on tribal land or take off a windmill on tribal land with- 
out getting the consent of the tribe. 

Senator ANDERSON. I am only thinking of the fact that in certain 
other programs it is necessary to center responsibility somewhere. 
You have seven billion, six or seven hundred million in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and theoretically the Secretary of Agri- 
culture could hold back the expenditure of every dollar in those funds 
upless he deems the programs are feasible, and are being carried out 
properly. He does not do it as a matter of fact. He tries to carry 
out the program if he finds it is consistent. 

I think you have to assume, it would seem to me you would have 
to assume the Secretary of the Interior was going to try to follow 
them out. I do not think he could just turn them down capriciously. 

Mr. Conen. Well, we do not think, Mr. Chairman, that the Secre- 
tary of Interior acts capriciously. 1 have a very great respect for 
the Secretary of the Interior, under whom I worked for more than 
14 years. But we do think that any agency or bureau has a tendency 
to develop a bureau psychology in which they are inclined to disregard 
the views of those who do not agree with the bureau, and we think 
here the Papago Tribal Council has demonstrated its right to be a 
part of this enterprise just as much as any foreign nation is in a 
partnership with the United States when it comes to spending United 
States funds in a foreign nation. 

I had the privilege of representing the Interior Department on the 
interdepartmental committee that drew up the Marshall-plan legisla- 
tion. That was one point that we all took for granted. There was 
never any controversy, when the United States spends Federal funds 
in foreign nations, that there should be some kind of agreement or 
understanding with that nation as to how the funds should be spent. 

Senator McFartanp. Don’t you think that is one of the troubles 
here? We have been treating these people as foreign nations too 
much. We have to treat them more like white people and like every- 
body else both in expenditures of money and everything else. 

Mr. Conen. Certainly, where we deal with one of our own States, 
Senator McFarland, in making expenditures for social securitv, we 
ask that the State present a satisfactory social-security plan. Wedo 
not go in there and disregard the State agency and, as you say, per- 
haps we have been treating these Indians too much as foreign nations. 

If we treated them with the respect that we accord to any State or 
municipal government, because they are, after all, a small municipal 
government, if we treated them with that respect and courtesy, and 
wrote that into our legislation, I think there would be more of a sense 
of partnership between the Indians and the Indian Bureau in carrying 
out this program. 

Senator ANDERSON. I am only thinking of the reaction of Congress. 
You are asking for $23 million. If I were a banker and had an institu- 
tion that had $23 million to lend, I would want to know something 
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about the past experience of the borrower, in the expenditure of capital 
funds advanced to him for improvements, 

I am wondering, since the Indians are somewhat wards of the 
Government until they do move off and become completely inde- 
pendent, if the reaction of Congress might not be more favorable to 
this type of language than if the money is appropriated and the ex- 
penditure of it is left pretty largely in tribal hands. 

Mr. Conen. Excuse me, Senator, I did not mean to suggest that 
the Congress turn over the money to the tribe and let the tribe spend 
the money as they see fit. That was not my suggestion. I am sorry 
I gave that impression. 

Senator ANDERSON. No; you did not. I am only carrying it to an 
extreme. I do think that the responsibility for a final decision has 
to rest some place, if you are completely equal partners, and the tribe 
decides one thing, and the Secretary of the Interior decides another 
and there must . a meeting of minds between them, there you are 
deadlocked for another 25 years, and I would hate to see that arise. 

I would imagine if this money were turned over and the opportunity 
arose to develop irrigation projects in the Casa Grande section, that 
the Secretary of the Interior and his people in the Indian Bureau 
would feel obligated to start at once trying to make these two sides 
of the road which are shown on this picture look alike. 

If he did not do it, I would think we would need a new Secretary of 
the Interior and a new Commissioner of Indian Affairs, because that 
would be one of his responsibilities to get the job done. 

Mr. Conen. As you know, Senator, we have had a good many new 
secretaries and new commissioners and many of the irrigation projects 
that they have undertaken on Indian reservations have been found 
by Congress years later to be unfortunate, so unfortunate that Con- 
gress has seen fit to waive the money spent—— 

Senator McFaruanp. Primarily, the object of this bill is to set 
out what is to be done. Otherwise, most of the things that can be 
done here in this bill can be accomplished without legislation. 

Mr. Conen. That is right. And we think that the difficulties 
that the chairman points to—— 

Senator McFarianp. You really do not need a bill if it is not for 
the purpose of setting out a program which the Secretary of the 
Interior is to follow. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is the reason I raised that point. It 
seemed to me that the passage of this legislation—I am not trying 
to pass judgment on whether the legislation should be passed on a 
rather quick hearing of it, but I am favorably disposed to things of 
this nature and, if this legislation were to be passed, I would think 
that it was pretty much of a mandate on the Secretary of the Interior 
to get out and do the work outlined in the bill by Senator McFarland 
and Senator Hayden. 

Senator McFaruanp. It really was not outlined by us, Mr. Chair- 
man. It was outlined by Tommy and the work of his tribe. We 
have introduced the bill which they worked out. We did not do it; 
we did not dot an “i” or change a “‘t”’ except that we added this section 
9 which we felt would get better social security benefits for those people 
on the reservation. 
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Senator ANpErRsoN. In any event, we are happy to have your ex- 
pression of opinion on it, Mr. Cohen. 


Mr. Conen. May I leave with the committee a formal statement 
of the association? 


Senator ANDERSON. Yes; without objection that will be incor- 
porated in the hearing at this point. Thank you. 
(The statement above referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF OLiveR LA FarcGes, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN 
InpIAN Arrarrs, Inc., New York, N. Y., ON PapaGo REHABILITATION BILLs, 
H. R. 1214 ann 8. 107 


The Association on American Indian Affairs is glad to endorse the principles 
and objectives of this measure. The rehabilitation of neglected, deteriorated 
Indian areas has been long overdue, and the responsibility for correction of con- 
ditions is in the first instance a Federal responsibility. 

Papago conditions are known to be among the worst in the country. The 
program in this bill was drawn up 3 years ago and it was then overdue. The 
Pagago people themselves are understood to favor this program and are reported 
to have taken an active part in planning it. There is reason to believe that an 
integrated program of this kind can go a long way toward economic and social 
rehabilitation of the Papago Tribe and Reservation, and make both the people 
and the area assets to the Nation. 

In endorsing the purposes of the proposed measure, the association urges the 
Congress to give careful consideration to several features of the bill which need 
correction. 

Section 6, providing for long-term leasing, section 7, providing for tribal use of 
tribal funds in the United States Treasury, and section 8, providing for participa- 
tion of the Papago Tribal Council in development of the program, are good as 
far as they go. The present restriction of leasing to 5-year periods, and the 
inability of the tribe to make use of tribal funds without congressional approval 
in each instance, are serious barriers to sound economic development. General 
bills now pending before the Congress, H. 1632 and 8. 221, would, if enacted, 
obviate the need for sections 6 and 7 of the Papago rehabilitation bill. Pending 
enactment of such general legislation, however, these special authorizations are 
necessary. 

The Congress should give special consideration, however, to the Manner in 
which tribal initiative and authority is restricted in sections 6, 7, and 8 of H. R. 
1214. If the objective of Congress and the purpose of Federal Indian policy is to 
promote Indian self-management and emancipation from restrictive Federal 
controls as rapidly as possible, a greater measure of Papago tribal control over 
leases and over tribal funds should be written into this measure. In the present 
form of the bill, each long-term lease and each expenditure of tribal funds is 
subject to the specific approval of the Secretary of the Interior. At the very 
least, section 7 should, in our judgment, give the Papago Tribal Council unre- 
stricted control over tribal income. 

There is danger, under section 8, which provides only that the Secretary of the 
Interior ‘‘shall consider the recommendations of the tribal council” in adminis- 
tration of the program, that the voice of the Papago people may be too little 
heard or heeded. The Papagos are known to be intensely aware of and con- 
cerned about the conditions in which they live. Certainly their interest in this 
program and its sound administration and development is fundamental to its 
success. On that basis, the association believes that the present Papago rehabili- 
tation bil! should be amended to make certain that the Papago Tribe has a strong 
role and some effective authority in the development of the proposed program. 
Not only in the general understanding of the program, but also at many specific 
points, this measure might well provide that the tribal council have joint authority 
with administrative officials, as in section 5, on administration of loan funds, and 
section 2, which authorizes variations up to 20 percent in enumerated expendi- 
tures. Section 8 could be strengthened by giving the tribai council power to veto, 
if not initiate, special steps in the advancement of the program. It could well 
provide, for example, that official administrative steps be subject to approval of 
the tribal council. 

The association strongly disapproves section 9 of the bill. This section con- 
tinues the expanding practice of giving Federal approval to the discriminatory 
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method of administering social security to Indians in New Mexico and Arizona, 
making the practice applicable under the bill to the Papago people. The associa- 
tion believes that American Indian groups and individuals are entitled to the 
same social-security rights in the States in which they live as other citizens of 
the Nation and of those States, and that discriminatory procedures which single 
them out for unique and special treatment are contrary to the spirit and the 
letter of the Federal social-security law. We therefore urge that section 9 be 
stricken from H. R. 1214, 8. 107. 

Senator ANDERSON. We will try to get to it, and I do want to 
commend you, Mr. Segundo, for a fine statement condensed well by 
you. I do not think you left out anything. 

I think you have dealt with this thing in an extremely fine fashion, 
and I appreciate the very fine way in which you did it. 

Mr. Secunpo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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